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The Foreign Policy Association takes 
pleasure in announcing that Dr. Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell, formerly of Har- 
vard University, has taken over the 
duties of Director of the Research 
Department. 


Entered as second- 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. 


LORD CECIL’S RESIGNATION AND GENEVA 


HILE the Foreign Ministers of Eu- 
rope are packing their trunks and 
dispatch cases in preparation for their an- 
nual September sojourn in Geneva, news 
comes from London that Viscount Cecil, 
one of the staunchest supporters of the 
League in Britain, has resigned from the 
Baldwin Cabinet and will not be a mem- 
ber of the British delegation at the com- 
ing sessions of the League Council and 
Assembly. In a letter to Mr. Baldwin, 
Lord Cecil gives as his reason for resign- 
ing a fundamental disagreement with the 
majority of the Cabinet on the broad pol- 
icy of disarmament. This divergence of 
opinion has stretched over a period of 
years and includes the following actions 
of the British Government: The Cabinet’s 
rejection of the Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance in 1923-24, the ministerial declara- 
tion against compulsory arbitration by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
and rejection of the Geneva Protocol in 
1924, the partial failure of the League 
Preparatory Commission on Disarmament, 
and finally the breakdown of the Coolidge 
Naval Conference. 
In regard to the last Conference, Lord 
Cecil writes: 

“Tt is enough now to say that I found myself 
out of sympathy with the instructions I re- 
ceived, and I believe an agreement might have 
been reached on terms which would have sac- 
rificed no essential British interest.” 


As a very active member of practic- 
ally all the British delegations at Geneva 
which have prepared the various disarma- 
ment projects, Lord Cecil has worked for 
the general limitation and reduction of 
armaments which he considers “‘by far the 
most important public question of the day” 
and one which is “essential to the peace 
of the world” upon which “depends not 
only the existence of the British Empire, 
but even of European civilization itself.” 


Whether or not Lord Cecil’s resignation 
means his retirement at least for the pres- 
ent from active political life and the Con- 
servative Party, it materially strengthens 
the die-hard complexion of the British 
Cabinet. One of the most ardent British 
advocates of the League of Nations, his 
absence from Geneva will leave the British 
delegation composed of persons less anx- 
ious to further the work and influence of 
the League. Moreover, Lord Cecil’s frank 
apportionment of blame to Britain in the 
failure of the late Three Power Naval 
Conference embarrasses the British who 
have been placing the entire burden of re- 
sponsibility on American shoulders. 

The retirement of Senator Henri de 
Jouvenel from the French delegation to 
the Assembly has also called attention in 
France to the present tendency of the 
Powers to minimize the work of the 
League. In an article in Le Matin, M. de 
Jouvenel accuses the Great Powers, in- 
cluding France, of not protecting the 
League or putting its policies strictly into 
practice. “The réle of France,” he says, 
“always has been to represent the general 
interest of Europe. She is the cement of 
small nations.” 

The action of Lord Cecil and of M. de 
Jouvenel will doubtless focus critical world 
attention on Geneva. The League Council 
opens its forty-sixth session on September 
1; the Eighth Assembly meets September 
5. The published provisional agendas of 
both bodies do not contain much of spec- 
tacular interest. The usual reports of the 
valuable but now more or less routine 
work of the various permanent League 
commissions will be considered and acted 
upon, but chief among the problems sure 
to come up for discussion either in the 
hotels on the Quai Wilson or officially in 
the Glass Room and the Salle de la Reform- 
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ation is the question of the reduction of 
the troops of occupation in the Rhineland. 

The press has lately been full of contra- 
dictory rumors, but some points now seem 


clear: 

1) Mindful of promises made at Lo- 
carno and Thoiry, M. Briand has 
urged on the French Cabinet a sub- 
stantial reduction of the troops in 
the Rhineland. M. Poincaré’s Cab- 
inet of National Union has been most 
unwilling to see more than a total of 
5,000 British, Belgian and French 
troops withdrawn, and accuses Ger- 
many of non-fulfillment of her dis- 
armament obligations, despite the 
fact that the Interallied Military 
Control Commission left the Reich in 


February and that a commission of 
investigation has since reported that 
the Eastern fortifications have been 
satisfactorily dismantled. Further- 
more, the French maintain that the 
Rhineland troops must remain in 
order to see that Germany complies 
with the terms of the Dawes plan. 
M. Poincaré has again resorted to 
his earlier practice of inflammatory 
Sunday speeches and French and 
German public opinion is aroused. 


2) The British Government is anxious 
to see the Locarno spirit revived by 
substantial reduction of the occupy- 
ing forces. Strong notes have been 
written to Paris; it is now semi-offi- 
cially stated that about 10,000 men 
will be withdrawn in all, but that 
some British troops will stay on the 
Rhine. The approximately 70,000 
troops now occupying the area will 
be cut down to 60,000, France reduc- 
ing her forces by 8,000, Great Brit- 
ain by 1,000 and Belgium by 1,000. 

Thus Dr. Stresemann, if these reports 

are correct, will be faced by Allied agree- 
ment on concessions to be made. German 
opinion is well summarized in a recent 
editorial in the Frankfurter Zeitung: 


“. . It is highly necessary that the Locarno 
Treaties bring aid to the German people. There 
can be no talk of buying this assistance by 
new German concessions. Whatever is decided 
in this matter in Paris, London and Brussels 
will be only the realization of categorical prom- 
ises. It is openly said on the other side that 
something must oe before they can meet 
the German Foreign Minister in Geneva again. 
It is, throughout, the business of the Govern- 
ment of the Reich to carry out the Politik of 
Locarno. But on the other side, it must be 
clear that no one will accomplish anything 
in this problem by attacking it from a purely 
military angle and that only the strengthening 
of trust in peace will really serve to better 
Franco-German relations upon which in the 
first instance, this peace depends.” 


M. S. W. 
Rykoff Reports 
The present international situation as 
officially viewed by the Soviet Government 


is well illustrated by Premier Rykoff’s re- 
port of the recent meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party pre- 
sented to the Moscow Soviet. The address 
covered the domestic situation, Soviet 
foreign policy and questions raised by the 
opposition. 

M. Rykoff’s statement with regard to 
the foreign situation may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The Soviet Government recognizes that 
capitalism in Europe and America has reached 
relative economic and political stability. This 
is a departure from the earlier theory that a 
world revolution in all capitalistic countries 
was imminent. M. Rykoff, however, indicates 
two vulnerable points of world capitalism at 
the present time in the economic and political 
fields: 


a) Industrial over-production which tends 
toward keener competition for markets 
and which, in his opinion, may lead to 
war between the capitalist powers. 

b) Continued labor difficulties experienced 
in capitalistic states. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment, he declares, is the chief force 
preventing capitalism from triumphing 
completely over labor, and the conse- 
quent animosity against the Soviet 
Union is the chief menace to the Soviet 
Union. 


2. The leader of the capitalist anti-Soviet 
forces is Great Britain, which is making every 
effort to form a united front of European 
powers against the Soviet Union. War, he con- 
cludes, is almost inevitable, but the security 
of the Soviet State lies in the fact that a war 
against the Soviet Union by capitalist states 
would inevitably resolve into a class struggle 
between labor and capital all over the world. 


M. Rykoff’s statement indicates that 
while the Soviet Government has recog- 
nized that capitalism in Europe and Amer- 
ica is not likely to be overthrown by a 
world revolution in the near future, the 
traditional Communist dogma of the in- 
evitability of a world revolution is not 
completely abandoned. 3 
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The sudden dissolution of the Irish Free 
State Parliament on August 25 and the 
call for another general election on Sep- 
tember 15 are generally considered to be 
clever tactical moves of President Cos- 
grave which will strengthen his forces. 
Two by-elections held on August 24 re- 
sulted in an overwhelming victory for the 
Government party. 

The principal Opposition parties—de 
Valera’s Fianna Fail, the Labor Party, 
Captain Redmond’s National League and 
the Sinn Fein—are very short of funds 
since the general election last June. This 
handicaps them seriously in preparing for 
new elections and the Sinn Fein group has 
already announced that it will not partici- 
pate in the elections. The reported resig- 
nation of the present Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs because of disagreement with 
the Government is regarded, however, as 
a blow to President Cosgrave. 


The Editore alone are responsible fer such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 


